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THE VALUE OF SOCIAL IDEALS. 
[By Lewis G. Janes, M. A., in December Mind.] 
The most suggestive and instructive idea that modern 
science has brought into the world of thought is the doc- 


trine of Evolution. The broadest generalization of sci- 
ence, it shows that a single method characterizes all the 
manifold world-processes, from the development of suns 
and pjanets to the growth of philosophic systems. It 
therefore points unswervingly to a monistic interpre- 
tation of the nature of that Infinite Reality of which 
every world-process is a finite manifestation. 

In the earlier and more objective phases of the exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Evolution, it dealt chiefly with 
physical phenomena, and in the human world—with 
these phenomena, as they relate to the structure and phy- 
sical pecularities of the human individual. The law of 
heredity was emphasized, and the general tendency of 
evolutionary studies was toward the negation of freedom. 
It gave a sort of fatalistic or deterministic trend to philo- 


sophy—so far as philosophy has been influenced by early 
evolutionary studies. 


Herbert Spencer led the way in the application of 
evolutionary principles to the investigation of mental 
phenomena, but he did not wholly escape from the de- 
terministic tendencies that seemed to be involved in the 
facts of cosmic and biological evolution. To him more 
than to any other man we are indebted for laying the 
sure foundations for a science of sociology; but his work 
was based largely on the study of primitive social con- 
ditions, emphazing the factors of heredity and objective 
environment; and it therefore necessarily magnified 
the determinative influences in all the processes of so- 
cial growth. An individualist in his political philoso- 
phy, Mr. Spencer yet seemed to make the individual 
scarcely more than a cog upon the wheel of life, which 
was turned by forces over which the control exercised 
by the voluntary action of individuals or societies must 
be infinitesimal. 

Within the last decade the attention of philosophic 
evolutionists and sociologists has been directed more 
explicitly to the nature of man as asocial being. While 
studies in this direction have not diminished the sig- 
nificance of those antecedent, determinative influences 
which are potent in all the processes of social evolution, 
yet they have brought to the front other factors of which 
due account must be taken in all efforts at the formula- 
tion of a true sociological science. 

Accepting the conclusion of Mr. Spencer and other 
sociologists that society is an organism, corresponding 
in its life processes in many respects to the lower in- 
dividual organisms, it has been found to differ from 
the higher animal and human organisms in the fact 


that there is in a society no sensorium—no common 
brain and unified consciousness that directs its move- 
ments and experiences the rewards and penalties of 
its right and wrong actions. Consciousness exists 
only in the individual. All communities, indeed, have 
thoughts and feelings held by their individual mem- 
bers in common, and in this sense we may say there 
is a social mind; but as Professor Giddings, our ablest 
American sociologist, decares: 


“We must be careful to avoid associating false con- 
ceptions with the terms ‘social mind’ and ‘social con- 
sciousness.’ They do not stand for mere abstractions. 

The social mind is a concrete thing. 

It is more than any individual mind and dominates 
every individual will. Yet it exists only in individual 
minds, and we have no knowledge of any consciousness 
butthe consciousness of individuals. The social conscious- 
ness, then, is nothing more than the feeling or thought 
that appears at the same moment in all individuals, or 
that is propagated from one to another. The social 
mind is the phenomenon of many individual minds in 
interaction, so playing upon one another that they 
simultaneously feel the same sensation or emotion, ar- 
rive at one judgment, and perhaps act in concert. It 
is, in short, the mental unity of many individuals, or of 
a crowd.” 


Thus interpreted, the social consciousness is indeed a 
very primitive and important factor in human expe- 
rience, but one that allies itself to the lower rather 
than to the higher and more progressive tendencies in 
social evolution. It is more potent among the lower 
animals than in human societies, as exemplified in those 
common impulses that suddenly seize a herd of animals 
and impel them to common action—impulses often akin 
to frenzy or unreasoning fear. In the human world, 
such influences are potent in spreading epidemic attacks 
of certain forms of disease, and are also illustrated in 
riots, revolutions and the frenzied action of mobs, and 
in a less objectionable way in the phenomena of the re- 
ligious revival and of the political campaign. 

The course of action that a body of men or a society 
will take, when under the influence of this common emo- 
tional impulse, is determined not at all by reason or re- 
flection, but almost wholly by suggestion. If left to it- 
self, without guidance, it acts like a purely animal 
prompting, and is almost always destructive in its r§ 
sults. It is such an impulse that sways an army in bat- 
tle, dispelling the physical tendency to fear that would 
overcome and paralyze the single individual. It may 
move to deeds of heroism or to dastardly acts of looting, 
ravishing, and plunder; it may be directed in an orderly 
way by the command of a leader, or fall into a disor- 
derly panic—its direction being determined largely by 
the suggestion of the moment. 

The sources of the suggestions that direct the move- 


ments of these common social impulses are chiefly two: 
individual leadership and the influence of sovial ideals. 
Where the latter motive is weak, the former is usually 
dominant. Where the social ideal is strong and well 
defined, it usually controls both the leader and the 
crowd; so that the dual sources of suggestion are unified, 
and‘the result in action is correspondingly intense and 
effective. Where the social bond is weak, as in most 
sivage and primitive communities, social ideals are un- 
developed, and the social impulses, though strong, are 
moved almost entirely by the suggestions of individual 
leaders. The social purpose is unstable, and a change 
of leaders is likely to give it an entirely new direction. 
In more stable and civilized communities quite other 
phenomena are manifest. Love of country becomes a 
dominant ideal, and nerves the defenders of their native 
land to heroic deeds like those of Leonidas and his Spar- 
tan three hundred at Thermopylæ. When love of coun- 
try is supplemented by the higher ideal of respect for the 
rights and liberties of the individual citizen, the commu- 
nity in which these ideals are controlling motives be- 
comes almost unconquerable. It was such a motive that 
carried our forefathers triumphantly through the con- 
flict with the Mother Country, and laid the enduring 
foundations of the American Republic. * * * 

Social ideals, scientifically formulated and wisely di- 
rected, in accordance with the everlasting laws of social 
justice and equity, often render a community impreg- 
nable against the assaults of a foe much greater in num- 
bers and in material resources than itself. God is not 
always on the side of the strongest battalions. There is 
real atheism in this oft-quoted saying of Napoleon, 
Shakespeare gives us the truer insight: 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, tho’ locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

But if right social ideals are potent for the upbuilding 
of stable and enduring civilizations, equally potent are 
wrong ideals in the promotion of those tendencies that 
make for social degeneracy and decay. The thought 
that makes for health in human societies becomes, if 
perverted, the prolific mental soil iñ which are bred the 
disease-germs that undermine and destroy the social or- 
ganism. It was said by one of old, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon;” and how often in the history of 
nations has the mad greed for gain and dominion under- 
mined empires and sapped the life-energies of the most 
powerful States! Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Pheenicia, 
Greece, Rome—where are they? Once the most power- 
ful nations on the earth, exemplars of the highest extant 
civilizations, to-day are but storiés in the pages of an- 
cient history. 

If we read between the line of these pathetic accounts 
of the abortive efforts of men to create enduring social 
and political institutions, we shall see that the causes of 
the death of nations have always been mental and moral; 
the maintenance of wrong social ideals, or the decay of 
right ones. “When the causes are examined that led 
to the successive ruin of the various peoples with which 
h'story is concerned,” says M. Gustav Le Bon, one of 
the most suggestive writers on the problems of social 
psychology, “whether the people in question be the 
Persians, the Romans, or any other nation, the funda- 
mental factor in their fall is always found to be a change 
in their mental constitution resulting from the deterio- 
ration of their character. I cannot call to mind a sin- 


gle people that has disappeared in consequence of a 
deterioration of its intelligence.” 
shows that in nations haying no definite ideals, beyond 


M. Le Bon further 


the hasty enjoyment of rapidly acquired advantages, 
the citizens abandon to the State the care of public 
affairs; they soon lose all the qualities that had made 
their greatness, and easily fall a prey to dissensions 
within or foes without. Against this fate no education 
that is merely intellectual can avail. He says: “It was 
when Rome already bore within it the germs of its ap- 


proaching decadence that it counted the greatest number 
of men of culture, artists, men of letters, and inen of 
learning. 
greatness date from this period of its history. 
had lost that fudamental element which no development 
of the intelligence can replace: character.” 


Almost all the works that have made its 
But Rome 


One of the inferences drawn by M. Le Bon from the 


unquestionable facts of history is that our educational 
systems are fatally defective in the direction of charac- 
ter-building, not merely in the individual but in the 
community. 
methods. 

of the future citizen. 
the conscience and will, and that instruction which 
is purely intellectual is too vague and diffuse. 
ideals and aims are unscientific. 
ing of the will-power rather than by special vices that 
the character of a community is undermined. By this 
I mean not merely the power of overcoming occasional 
obstacles by a spasmodic action of the will, but rather 
the power of mental concentration: the ability to hold 
the mind steadily to right thoughts and right ideals, by 
which means alone can such thoughts and ideals be ob- 
jectified in customs, laws, and institutions. 


cultivation of this faculty our popular methods of edu- 
cation are defective. 


They are too much given to machine 
They respect too little the individuality 
There is little train ing of 


Their 
It is by the weaken- 


In the 


The teaching of all history reenforces the conclusion 


of the scientific student of the laws exemplified in the 
evolution of societies that all permanent social integra- 
tion must proceed from within, and rest upon the as- 
sured convictions and well-established social ideals that 
have been created in the minds of the individual citi- 
zens. 
the “body politic,” are of little avail unless they are 
sustained and informed by this inward soul of personal 
aspiration and assured conviction. 


` The mere machinery and outward institutions of 


To have better governments, more peaceful relations 


between nations and individuals, a forward movement 
toward a world-federatign, we must first have better and 


wiser men and women, citizens of such steadfast integ- 


rity and devotion to high ideals that they will create a 


zeit-yeist that shall control and wisely direct these com- 
mon social impulses that make for good or ill—for the 
upbuilding or the destruction of nations and civiliza- 
tions. The education that will accomplish this is the 
education that we need. „As Carlyle has said: 


“The Spiritual is the parent and first cause of the 
Practical. ‘The Spiritual everywhere originates the 
Practical, mode!» it, makes it; so that the saddest ex- 
ternal condition vu! affairs, among men, is but evidence 
of a sadder in':;aal one. For as thought is the life- 
foundation an: motive-soul of action, so in all regions 
of this human world, whatever outward thing offers itself ° 
to the eye i» merely the garment or body of a thing which 
already existed invisibly within; which, striving to give 
itself expression, has found, in the given circumstances, 
that it could and would express itself so. This is every- 


where true; and in these times, when men’s attention is 
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directed outward rather than inward, this deserves more 
attention.” 


The great leaders of men, especially those who are pre- 
eminent in moral and spiritual leadership, are always 
superior to those common movements of popular im- 
pulse which are closely allied to the animal instincts. 
* * ¥* The community that has them most completely 
under the control of well-defined and scientifically 
created social ideals is most secure in its liberties. A 
republic in which such ideals are not dominant is a 
body without a soul; it is a republic in form only, and 
its days as a government “of the people, by the people, 
for the people,” are surely numbered. 


LEO’S LAMP OF LIFE. 


His Physician Says He May Round Out a Century and 
Will Die Painlessly, 


[He ought to study Mental Science and conquer 
death entirely. ] 

“Leo will not die like one of us; he will flicker out 
like a lamp having consumed its last drop of oil.” 

This is the opinion of Professor Mazzoni, the Rome 
physician and scientist, who recently had a long talk 
with Leo XIII, on the subject of life and death. 

The Pontiff started the talk by saying that he loved 
life. “I do not want to be understood as loving life 
for the mere sake of living,” he said; “yet I love it 
strongly. Nothing that happens could lessen my love 
of existence.” 

Pointing at his wasted form, he continued: “I am 
beyond physical consideration of course, but mentally 
I am as lively as ever, and I will be ready to battle in 
the intellectual arena as long as these bones hold out. 
My love of life is really a love of spiritual conquest.” 

These words were spoken while Professor Mazzoni 
was making his medical examination. When he had 
finished he told the Pope that he never had seen a per- 
son at the brink of his ninetieth year whose organism 
was impaired so little and who physically was so fit to 
be the head of an immense community. 

The Pope smiled. When the servants had finished 
dressing him he dismissed them with a kindly wave of 
the hand, and, looking Mazzoni straight into the eyes 
said: 

“And how many years do you give me, doctor?” 

“I have no right to pass definite judgment,” answered 
Mazzoni; “but I can say this: Your Holiness has abund- 
ant health for a man of your age, and your spirits are 
so fresh, so imbued with youthful vigor, that I do not 
hesitate to say that you may reach your hundredth 
year, or may even live a longer time, for the influence 
of a hale, striving, working mind on the shell that walks 
the earth is most beneficial and decisive.” 

“I have long thought that,” said the Pope, “and 1 
thank God every day that he keeps my head clear, my 
miðd so free of disturbances. You know, doctor, I 
always have been a cheerful man—ah, I wish I could 
make all my children, the entire Christian world, nay 
all the peoples of the earth, believe in this beauti- 
ful maxim of cheerfulness. If I lived a thousand years 
I could never thank God sufficiently for this unmerited 
favor—the\endowment with a blithe and contented 
temperament. As I look back upon my life I see its 
different epochs as if reflected in a clear mirror. Of 
course, the glory of it all is God’s, but I take a little 
credit myself, too, and am proud that I feel as young 
as I do.” 

The Pope then said that he valued medicine perhaps 
more highly than doctors, whereupon Mazzoni made an- 
swer: “Your Holiness may rest assured we physicians 
can do little or nothing for you. We stand aghast be- 
fore the pleasing phenomena of young old age, buoyed 
up by work and unshaken by serious cares.” 

“Well,” said the Pope thoughtfully, “when a young 
student I read Hufeland’s celebrated work, ‘The Art 
of Prolonging Life,’ then just published, and I agreed 
with the German professor that the mere prolongation 
of life would be a useless undertaking, and that, above 


All true social progress is away from the conditions 
in which these unreasoning popular impulses are domi- 
nant. * * * Social science demonstrates that all 
true movements toward the integration of societies must 
proceed from within, and depend for their permanence 
on the free volition of the true-hearted men and women 
who constitute the State. 

The stone which the Fathers hewed, but which the 
builders of to-day have apparently rejected, “consent of 
the governed,” must become the head of the corner in 
all future efforts for the spread of free institutions. The 
ideals of personal right and individual liberty, which 
they declare to be unalienable, will yet win a world- 
wide recognition; for they are based upon the everlasting 
realities of social science and the moral law. Sci- 
ence and philoSophy thus supplement the loftiest teach- 
ings of the great apostles of religion by emphasizing 
the law of Love as the strongest motive force for the 
redemption of the world. By painful experience, if we 
are not wise enough to except the teachings of science 
and the admonition of history, we must be led to see 
that this ideal is practical; that “bullets first and Christ 
afterward” is obsolete paganism and not Christianity, 
that force never created the soil in which the seeds of 
self-government and lofty social ideals can take root 
and grow. Not in this way, O blind leaders of the blind, 
can our missionary movements for the salvation of the 
weaker races be pushed to successful issue. “Hast 
thou considered,” says Carlyle, “how Thought is stronger 
than Artillery-parks, and (were it fifty years afte; 
death and martyrdom, or two {housand years) writes 
and unwrites acts of Parliament, removes mountains, 
models the world like soft clay? Also, how the bezin- 
ning of all Thought worthy the name is Love; and the 
wis: head never yet was without the generous heart?” 

What Mental Science affirms as the sound basis of 
health and sanity in the individual, Social Science thus 
posits even more emphatically as the sure foundation 
of health and sanity in the social organism; the causal 
efficiency of thought and commanding influence of 
right ideals. Seeing this truth, it is ours to spread its 
good tidings wherever our influence may reach—that, 
at no distant day, it may transform our politics, revive 
the nobler tendencies in our religious movements, in- 

pire ovr statesmanship, assure justice and equity in our 
industrial and economic relations, promote peace at 
home and abroad, and in its sacred name proclaim the 
brotherhood of man and the possibility and ultimate 
certainty of realizing the prophetic dream of a “Parlia- 
ment of Man, a Federation of the World.” 

* * * * * 

Yes; the greatest, most practical, and most efficient 

of Social Ideals is Unselfish Love. 
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If one has 


all, one must have something to live for. 

something to live for, then one must try to put off grow- 

ing old as long as possible, and that is what I have done. 
KEPT HIS STOMACH UNDER CONTROL. 

“Again, I have always kept my stomach under strict 
control. Man’s digestive organs usually begin to de- 
generate after his fiftieth year, and the more one has 
abused his stomach, the quicker, the more painful the 
degeneration. 

“Well, my diet has been the same as student, chap- 
lain, bishop, diplomat, governor, archbishop, cardinal, 
and Pope; I never have eaten more than was necessary 
to build up and sustain my constitution, Most people 
have no idea how little man needs to keep from starving.” 

The Pope explained his daily wants in the way of 
food. For breakfast, served immediately after ‘mass, 
which is celebrated in Leo’s private house chapel— 
che last and largest of the suite of five rooms inhabited 
by him—he has a cup of coffee and two or three rolls, 
which he munches slowly while going over his corre- 
spondence and seeing his privy secretaries, who give 
an epitome of the news. 

“This is all the fuel I need for several hour’s desk 
work which must be done as soon as I am through with 
my gentlemen,” continued Leo. “Ah,” he interrupted 
himself, “but there is one impediment already which I 
never have mentioned to you. I cannot hold the pen 
long in hand without overstraining my muscles. So 
some mechanical genius has constructed for me a sort 
of writing glove, the manipulation of which neither 
tires nor irritates me. It is a great success, and it sur- 
passes the typewriter. I am not against the typewriter, 
though I think its use undignified. We ought to be 
thankful for every labor-saving machine, yet when a 
man is unable to do his accustomed task with one hand 
how can he employ two?” 

Dr. Mazzoni asked whether the Pope now, as in for- 
mer times, wrote his encyclicals and breves himself. 

“Oh, there is no secret about my way of composing 
these documents,” smiled the Pontiff. “I dare say I 
waste a good deal of white paper by my method. I be- 
gin in this way: After thinking out my theme, and 
while thinking, I put my ideas down on sheets of fools- 
cap paper, each idea on a different sheet. That done, 
the real work of composition begins. I have before 
me a stock of numbered strips of paper, upon which 
I write in abbreviated form, the sentences and phrases 
vceurring to me after consulting the original notes, 
That takes me four or five days, sometimes a couple of 
weeks. After all is finished I lock the heap of manu- 
script in a drawer of my desk to which I alone have the 
key, and that key never leaves my pocket. Then I 
dismiss the subject from my mind until about.ten days 
previous to the intended publication. 

“Now the work of the secretaries begins. To one of 
them I dictate the document from my little strips. The 
secretary writes out the whole in appropriate form and 
brings it to me for correction. 

“Ah! Then I learn how little finished my style and 
diction are. As a self-corrector I am worse than Tol- 
stoi, I believe. Pity the poor secretary—he has to do 
his work three or four times over before the original 
is approved. The original is, of course in Italian. 
This my secretaries translate into Latin and, the tran- 
script being made, I work the whole thing over to give 


it a classical finish. It has to be done quickly though, 
for my audiences begin at 10.15 a. m. 

«When the last visitor or pilgrim is gone I think of 
my health again. Man’s organism requires a plentiful 
circulation of the blood, and exercise is the thing to 
send it through all parts of the body, including the 
brain. ‘Have your brain well flooded with blood,’ said 
a physician to me fifty years ago, ‘and it will never lack 
elasticity.’ I sit down in my sedan chair and some of 
my good fellows carry me into the garden. I do not 
have to descend staircases. When I am in God’s free 
nature my lungs expand and my limbs stretch. Every 
little while I beckon my attendants to halt. I get out 
and walk. It does me a world of good, and the little 
walks give me a healthy appetite for dinner, 

WHAT HE EATS. 


“The Pope eats alone. Etiquette wills itso. My 
meal consists of a good soup, a roast, green vegetables, 
fruit and a small bottle of red wine. The menu never 
varies except on fast days. Of course, my good people 
would like to make me a glutton. IfI had my own will 
I would spend not more than a lire for my dinner daily, 
but it costs nearer three lires now. Prices have gone 
up so. Pio says so, and it must be true, though the old 
rascal—the best heart in the world—cannot be trusted 
entirely where my comfort is concerned. He actually 
proposed the addition of a sweet to my menu the day 
after I achieved the Tiara. I had to be very severe with 
him on that occasion. ‘Pio,’ I said, ‘the stomach of Leo 
has not grown since yesterday. We must stick to the 
old habit. I have no desire to die a dyspeptic.” 

Professor Mazzoni assured the Pope that his questions 
were not prompted hy idle curiosity. “I ask for the 
sake of scicnce,” he said, “and beg that Your Holiness 
will be pleased to tell me whether you take a long rest 
after dinner, a- is customary with old people?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Leo, “I steal half an hour every 
afternoon from my duties for a nap, because it refreshes 
me wonderfully. Then I return to my desk and work 
until after sundown. When the lights are on my real 
season for recreation begins. Then I receive members 
of my family and personal friends, and we have many a 
good chat. At 9.30 I retire to tell my beads. Then 
supper—a glass of warm milk, a slice of tread and roast 
meat, a little cheese sometimes. When that is over I 
seck my desk again and work till midnight or longer.” 

Professor Mazzoni says he never saw such subjugation 
of matter to spirit asimthe case of the Pope. “Out- 
wardly,” he says, “he lgoks like a broken down old gentle- 
man; but the idea that sways him, the love of duty and 
performance that"s his second nature, keeps his blood 
traveling through his veins and keeps-his whole being 
alive. If he was not such a joyful man his breathing 
apparatus probably would be out of order, his heart 
would not act with such surprising regularity as it does, 
As it is, with these two organs going, every bit of food 
he takes becomes fuel for the living fire, and the change 
of matter in his body is never interfered with. His 
brain is the clearest; there is absolutely no sign of de- 


generation of brain cells. Medically speaking, Leo isa 
wonder, 


THE WHOLE HUMAN RACE HIS CONCERN. 
“He told me, ‘Everything that concerns humanity con- 


cerns me.’ He takes the greatest and most intelligent 
interest in every nation’s life. Politics, science, litera- 
ture, art, philanthropy—all interest him. He stands in 
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the centre of all useful movements. That, however, would 
not suffice to keep him in health if he had not always 
been a most moderate liver, if his whole life had not 
been regulated by the most minute system and order. 
A couple of fried eggs, served on a little table resplen- 
dent with beautiful linen, crystal and plate, isa banquet 
ʻo him, as it should be to every old man. 

“And how well he employs his hours of recreation! 
In the consciousness of his infaliibility he might summon 
to him people who simply report things as they have 
happened. Not so Leo. He is after opinions, and he 
will not see a man twice who indorses slavishly the 
Pontiff’s ideas against his own judgment. 

“Leo delights in disputes; he loves to hear the truth 
even if it is opposed to his own notions. Then his eyes 
sparkle, he smiles and encourages the speaker in every 
way possible. Itis true recreation, because it is mental 
gymnastics, 

“Leo takes a human interest in his fellow men, and it 
seems to me that he sets humanity above doctrine. 

“I told His Holiness that I could not say how long he 
might live. My private opinion is this: Some morning 
the good Pio will find him dead at his desk, his little 
writing glove on his benevolent hand, a smile upon his 
lips. And mayhap it will be an epoch-making encyclical 
or a poem on which he will have done his last work. 
Or, maybe, he will be found dead with his hands folded 
in prayer. His will be a painless death, a beautiful 
one.” — Press. 

— mo 
“SCIENCE VS. SUPERSTITION, 

We copy the following quotation from Puck—ap- 
pearing in Zece Homo—and the comments thereupon 
by the editor of the last named publication. Zece Homo 
is a new magazine published at 906 Turpin St., Rich- 
mond, Va.: 

In a recent issue of Puck, there appeared a double 
page cartoon entitled, “The Last Stand—Science vs. 
Superstition.” On the one side superstition is armed 
with old-fashioned weapons, bearing a banner inscribed, 
“Believe, or be Damned;” on the other side appears sci- 
ence armed with modern machine guns and bearing a ban- 
ner inscribed, “Think, or Be Damned.” On this picture 
the editor of Puck comments as follows: 

“By its own tale the Church is im bad days. Notonly 
are we poor sinners running after strange gods, but the 
very priests in the temple are turning against their idols, 
seeking to cast them down and to set up new ones of a 
strange and fearful fashion. And the keepers of the 
temple are loath to put them to the door, fearing a revo- 
lution that would shatter the temple walls. 

«The situation is not novel, Periodically, through all 
its days, the Church has had to face it. First it produces 
heretics; then it expels them, And after a time of pro- 
test, it moves forward to where the offenders stood. 
There follows a time of rest, until other heretics push on 
and blaze another section of the endless path. All think- 
ing has had to be done outside the Church, and despite 
tke best efforts to prevent it. Only in strenuous, and 
generally bloody opposition to it, have we been able to 
emerge our little way from barbarism. It has never led, 
but always followed. It was as eager to uphold human 
slavery in this country as it was two centuries and a half 
before to punish the heretic who announced the earth’s 
motions. But for the heretics it has hatched, we would 
have no science, no art, no literature, no justice, no hu- 


manity. The Christian religion itself rests upon the teach- 
ings of one of the rankest heretics of all time—a rough, 
untaught carpenter, a radical socialist who insulted the 
prosperous, attacked the most sacred institutions of his 
day, assaulted brokers in the stock exchange, and behaved 
generally in a manner that were he to try itin New York 
to-day, would secure him six months on the Island as 
an anarchist.” 

It should be seen, therefore, that there is nothing in 
the situation to alarm us work-a-day people who have to 
get along the best wecan. Watching the ever widening 
circle that rejects its husks of dogma, the Church declares 
tat we are grown indifferent to religion. But this is be- 
cause it can not see through the wall it always builds 
around itself at every resting place. To those outside, it 
is apparent that we are nearing one of those spiritual 
awakenings that mark history at regular intervals. Even 
while the self immured Church, puzzles as to why its con- 
gregations fall off, the people that once composed them 
are finding elsewere a rational, working religion that 
their growing minds demand. 

The world seems to be demanding a religion that will 
help it right here and now. ‘Too long has the Church 
taught man how to die. He now insists that he is worthy 
enough in himself to be taught how to live. He emphati- 
cully rejects all creeds that describe him as a worm of the 
dust with ninety-eight chances out of a hundred of roast- 
ing in perpetuity because he wouldn’t let some one else 
do his thinking for him. He has come to know that there 
never was such a thing as the “fall of man;” that man 
has never done anything but rise. He finds a revelation 
in his own consciousness to which all written revelation 
must conform or be thrown aside. He has quit singing 
that earth is a desert drear, and heaven is his home; he no 
longer sings that he wants to be an angel, “a crown upon 
his forchead, a harp within his hand.” His developing 
scnse of humor has shown him the mythical character of 
that ridiculous, impotent, revengeful, pomp loving old 
barbarian—the creation of a cruel, bloody-minded tribe 
o barbarians—that the Church hassolongscared him into 
worshiping as God. He ignores alike its threat of an ab- 
surd hell and its promise of an equally absurd paradise. 
He scorns the revolting imagery of blood that runs 
throngh all its fetichism; and scorns, too, its childish cling- 
ing to the grotesque Pagan myths of his creation. 

And all this reform has come chiefly from the curious 
physiological fact that as men grow more highly indi- 
vidualized they grow also more keenly conscious of each 
other’s sensations. To a thinking man it is no longer of 
any importance whether a whale swallowed Jonah and 
subsequently regretted the act; whether the sun “stood 
still” at Joshua’s command, or whether God inspired a 
she bear to eat Some children who were unable to control 
their mirth at sight of a bald-headed prophet. But it is 
a matter of daily increasing importance with him that 
famine stalks beside repletion in a world of golden plenty 
for all; that he should have a full stomach anda warm back 
while his neighbor perishes of hunger and cold. What 
he must have is a religion to remedy this, and not one to 
tell him about a good time in a far off, colorless heaven 
of crowns and harps. And he is finding it, out in the 
world, in social and industrial reform; slowly, clumsily, 
and often stupidly, but surely. He already feels the one į 
ness of the race enough to know with perfect certainty, 
though we are all “saved” but one poor, sinful heathen and 
knew thathe mustsuffer eternal torment, that there would 
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never be a moment’s peace for a single one of us. Truly 
we have grown better since Jonathan Edwards discoverd 
“Why the saints in Glory Should Rejoice at the Suffer- 
ings of the Damned,” or since the pious Michael Wiggles- 
worth assigned children to “the easiest room in hell” 
because they would have been bad anyway had they lived. 
The Church may be afraid for our future; but that is the 
Charch’s fault and misfortune and not ours. And its 
anxiety will grow beautifully less when it has caught up 
with us. 


—_—_———-6 ae 


MRS. JOHN VANCE CHENEY, 


One of Mrs. Cheney’s years of absence was passed in 
Boston, and of the club women there she says: 


“In Boston a great deal of esoteric and metaphysical 
work is done in clubs, and in this particular, perhaps, 
their clubs lead the Western world. Emersonian phi- 
losophy is reaching greater numbers there than ever 
before. The soil tilled by the Concord seer is better 
ready for higher ideals of living than is our newer 
country. It may seem strange that in ‘conservative 
Boston’ one finds less conservatism than in any other 
city of the Union, but such is the case. 

«Of course one reads on certain faces, and in the 
austerity of certain front doors in the ‘Back Bay’ dis- 
trict that the great and the gifted of this country hal- 
lowed this spot by their presence, and that there is 
nothing more to be learned. But there is less of 
this than one who looks kindly on these little obstruc- 
tions of the ‘divine circuits’ would expect. So Boston 
leads in the ‘New Education’, and the New Edu- 
cation aims to be just what Emerson and Hawthorne 
and Theodore Parker and Phillips Brooks would have 
had it. It is awakening people to their personal possi- 
bilities. It says man is born with 100 per cent of po- 
tentialities, and that it is the office of education to educe 
these potentialities. New schools and clubs are being 
founded in many cities in which the helpful, encour- 
aging methods of developing man, woman and child to 
a recognition of personal power are the basis of all 
work. The older schools, too, and even the universi- 
ties, are changing their methods of work very rapidly. 

“There is of course nothing new in the statement 
that by recognition of personal power man may make 
himself what he will. Soloman said, ‘As a man think- 
eth, so is he,’ and the Master of Masters said, ‘The 
kingdom of heaven is within.’ In fact, Jesus gave us 
all the wisdom we need in methods of education, but 
we have failed to see his meaning, and have permitted 
the objective faculties to run away with the wonderful 
powers in that submerged mentality called at present 
the subjective mind. 

“Three years ago I founded in Chicago a school of 
music, oratory, dramatic art-and psycho-physical’ tul- 
ture. It is called a school of ‘life and expression.’ 
This name evolved itself. There have been many 
schools of expression during recent years, but definite 
study for the purpose of character-building and the ex- 
pression of character through art is a comparatively 
recent development in school methods. 

“The art above all arts is the art of living, and as no 
art can be greater than the character expressed through 
it, the thought came to me that my little work for hu- 
manity could best be done by helping those who might 
come tome to a better art of living—a broader ex» 


pression in musie and the other arts of harmonious, 
prosperous and healthy individual development.” 

Speaking of the success of her work, Mrs. Cheney 
says: 

“The result of proving to people that the life of duty 
is the life of self-harmony, and that by adjusting oneself 
to the spiritual law one masters self and external con- 
ditions, has come much more rapidly than I dared hope. 
People, men and women, as well as young students, have 
come from the Eastern cities to Chicago to study, and 
sections of the Chicago school have been formed in sev- 
eral cities already. In Los Angeles, during the last 
month, a section, numbering seventy-five or more of my 
pupils there, has been formed. 

“These sections continue their work under the direct- 
ion of the Chicago school. They also send several mem- 
b:rs to Chicago in January next to fit themselves spec- 
ially for the work in life and expression. The success 
of the work of the ‘new education’ is most gratifying to 
me, as the chasm between labor and capital, the appall- 
ing social problems, will be bridged and solved as men, 
all men and all women, come to recognize their ability 
to reach a higher consciousness, and in reaching it, to 
believe in the adequacy of unselfishness, 

“To teach people to recognize their individual power 
to overcome conditions, and make their own fate we 
cause them to study mental and spiritual poise as sys- 
tematically as music and the sciences are studied. We 
teach them that we make our own fate by our negative 
or positive attitude of mind, either of which may be 
cultivated. We work, above all, to develop the power 
of concentration, which is the great force in actualizing 
ideals." — Ex. 

— eoem 


PLEASE READ. 


Friends, some of you send us very confusing orders; 
they will be all mixed up; part will be for The Inter- 
national Scientific Association, part for FREEDOM and 
part for mental treatment. This makes trouble for all 
of us. Now please be more careful. Your letters for 
mental treatment and for the paper, Freepom, should 
be directed to Mrs. Helen Wilmans. All orders con- 
cerning the lessons and the books and the agency for 
handling the hooks should be sent to The International 
Scientitic Association. Mrs. Wilmans has nothing to do 
with the business of the Association, and she is far too 
busy to sift out the orders and make them right after 
they reach her. All the advertising business must be 
addressed to E. F. Britton, Now this is clear, is it not? 
Nobody knows what a favor our friends and patrons 
will confer on us by sending their business letters as 
hercin indicated. 

2 mmm 
“A SEARCH ROR FREEDOM.” 

“A Search For Freedom,” the volume of Mrs. Wil 
mans’ personal experiences, \is now ready for delivery. 
It contains Mrs. Wilmans’ latest picture taken in May, 
1898. The book contains 367 pages, and the price is 
$1.50 unless taken in connection with some of our other 
publications. With Frerpom $2.00. With “A Blossom 
of the Century” $2.00. With “The Home Course in 
Mental Science” $6.00. With any of our publications 
amounting to $1.00 it will also be put down to $1.00. 

This is a delightful book; it is wisdom made easy of ac- 
quirement; not the least admirable of its features is the 
sense of humor that runs all through it; it makes you 
laugh while it instructs; and it instructs without any 
effort to do so. It is a transcript of human nature from 
first to last; and as such it is graphic, grotesque, tender, 
earnest, and diffuses from every page the unmistakable 
atmosphere of freedom. No one can get more for $1.50 
than by buying this book. Address The International 
Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


My Dear Mrs. Wirmaxs:—Perhaps it has occurred 
to you already what a splendid illustration you furnish 
of the truth of your doctrines, that desire is at the very 
root of ont life, in your recent experience of want of ap- 
petite when seated at your sumptuous hotel table. There 
is nothing left to desire, no room for the imagination 
to work. You are too sagacious not to see that there 
is nothing for it but a return to simplicity. 

I do like your Waste-Paper Basket. All your many 
friends, the hundreds you have never seen, and never 
will see, follow you there. 

It is as if it was a little private room into which you 
invited us specially, where you have dropped the editor's 
¢ap and are the sweet, gracious hostess entertaining and 
giving. Indeed, we get to know you thus in a way 
we never could through the medium of newspaper ar- 
ticles only. 

Do you know that I am well acquainted with your 
correspondent, Mrs. Bishop in Fiji? She is a very dear 
friend of mine. I am so glad your ideas have taken 
hold of her; they will brighten and strengthen her life, 
which is very isolated. Believe me, dear Mrs. Wilmans, 
always yours faithfully, AGNES BENHAM, 

Grenfell St., Adelaide, South Australia. 


Dear Mrs. Wirmaxs:—I have just been reading your 
last issue of Freepom, and the article on “Thought 
Transference” brought to my mind a recent-experience 
of my own which was very interesting to me as proof 
of the power of mind. 

I have a sister living in New Jersey that I wishid 
very much to communicate with. I had already started 
a letter to her, but as it takes two days for that to reach 
her, I decided to try telepathy. I then wrote another 
letter asking if she sensed anything about it before she 
received the first letter. She wrote that as near as she 
could remember the time that I sent the message and 
the time that she went through with a strange experi- 
ence were exact, 

She was alone in her kitchen when she sensed a com- 
motion, something like a breeze; then she heard my voice 
so plainly that she spoke half aloud, “I hear you! I hear 
you! Nell, what is it?” She failed, however, to get the 
whole message; but we feel greatly encouraged to keep 
trying until we learn how to succeed perfectly. 

I am, and have been, studying Mental Science in 
every available way for several years, and the more I 
learn the more beauty I see in it. The idea of immor- 
tality in the flesh gives to life a new zest and meaning 
—so mùch to learn and to do; but fresh victories over 
negative conditions fill us daily with new life and cour- 
age, as we know we have all eternity to work and 
grow in. 

I am almost entirely alone here as regards my beliefs; 
but I always speak my conviction if I have any kind of 
a chance, and all my friends know what this truth has 

adone fer me, but they “cannot understand it,” and I 
am a “crank and a very peculiar person.” We can af- 
ford to wait and show these dear friends that it is good 
to be peculiar. Sincerely, N. B. W. 


“Epitor Freepom:—I see that the maxim, “All is 
good,” seems to be a stumbling block to many of the 
readers of Fresnos. Why not say, “All is progress?” 
Nature has no moral quality, but goes right along re- 


gardless of what we call good or evil. Thé great earth- 
quake at Lisbon in 1755 destroyed 40,000 people, and 
caused Goethe to lose faith in the existence of a God. 
The truth was that old mother earth was adjusting her- 
self, or settling down, not knowing or caring who was 
destroyed. The word “good” conveys a moral mean- 
ing, whereas “progress” means improvement. There- 
fore, evolution means improvement, and everything that 
happens teaches something that works for improvement 
in the long run, although it may be better at the time. 
I have read your works with interest and think you 
have done humanity great service by elevating man’s 
ideal of himself. A FRIEND. 
— o oom ~~ 


COUNT THE CASES. 
[From Hartford Times] 
Of all the deaths in any town or city, under 
what system would we be most likely to find the great- 
est mortality? Of course the proportion of deaths 
to the number treated should form the basis of estimate. 

But the question underlying the whole subject is that 
of personal liberty, in medicine, as in our food, our 
clothes, our religion. 

When one has seen fifty cases of pheumonia prove 
fatal from prescription of morphine alone—when one 
has seen children in scarlet fever die, begging piteously 
for one drop of cold water to cool a parched tongue, or 
skin, but has seen the request denied by a certain sys- ` 
tem, and seen men and women butchered to find a 
possible cause for disease, or fall dead as with a bullet 
from an indiscreet dose of poison, and on the other hand 
has seen a tumor, visible to the eye and feeling, disap- 
pear within twenty-four hours after treatment by divine 
scientist, and a virulent corroding cancer, with nose 
half destroyed, cured by a systematic course of hydro- 
pathic treatment—has seen also cancers, paralysis, con- 
sumption, cured and proved permanent cures, by twenty 
or thirty years of health, under magnetic or vital treat- 
ment—all of the above presenting a philosophy reason- 
able and conclusive to the human mind—one feels that 
following the instinct of self-preservation he has a 
right under any form of government to demand personal 
liberty in his choice of practice, and in a republic 
will obtain it sooner or later. 

* * * * * 

Now-a-days the most intelligent prefer to take their 
chances for a natural death in that practice which seems 
to them to involve the least risk. At any rate they de- 
mand Liberty, first and last, and always, as did their 
fathers more than a century ago—still crying, “Liberty 
or Death!” ONE OF TNE PEOPLE. 

ne Coe 

TREATMENTS FOR FINANCIAL SUCCESS. 

These treatments are really for the upbuilding of 
business courage, self-confidence, and-the vitality that 
suggests new ideas and new business enterprises, out of 
which success is sure to come. They are for the over- 
coming of that doubt men often cherish concerning their 
own power to do things as great as others have done. 
The fact is, these treatments for financial success are 
treatments for the making of men. They strengthen the 
man all over; they enable him to see his own worth and 
give him the essential faith to work out his own ideas 
to any desired result. It was by the strengthening of 
self that 1 won the victory over poverty; you should 
read my book “A Conquest of Poverty.” It is a splen- 
did thing if I do say it myself. You will gain force of 
character from reading it. If you wish to be treated 
for the qualities I have enumerated as necessary to you 
in a business career, you can write for terms to 

HELEN WiILMANS, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


* * # 
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IN AMERICA ? : $1.00 PER YEAR. 
IN EUROPE 3 s : $1.50 PER YEAR. 


HELEN WILMANS, Editor and Publisher. 
C. C. POST, Business Manager. 
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ADVERTISING RATES: 


For advertising rates address E. F. BRITTON, 
EKO 


- To secure prompt attention address all orders for FREEDOM 
and all applications for treatment to HELEN WILMANS, ea 
Breeze, Florida. 

Subscriptions received in mondy order, bank draft, cheque, ex- 
press money order or currency. Stamps also received, but those 
who can send remittance in other form will oblige by so doing: 

In ordering change of address it is necessary to give former ad- 
dress as well as new one. 

Please take notice that 48 copies count for one year. 


Entered at the Postoffice at Sea Breeze, Fla., as second-class 
matter, August 28, 1897. Removed from Boston, Mass. 


The date at which subscriptions expire is printed on 
the wrappers of all papers sent out and this is a receipt 
for the money received. We cannot send a receipt for 
single subscriptions any other way, since to do so is 
wholly unnecessary and would be a very considerable 
expense in time and postage. 
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Mr. Geo. Osbond, Scientor House, Norman Ave., 
Devonport, Eng., is exclusive agent for our works in 
Great Britian. Our British friends will please address 
all orders to him. 
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ALL IS GOOD. 

Jf the rock had not been ground into powder by the 
force of the tempests and the action of nature’s chemicals, 
there had never been any vegetation, and if the coarser 
vegetable growths of the earlier ages had not perished, 
the finer ones, those adapted to the use of the higher 
animals and of man would not have appeared; neither, 
without destroying these, can man at present continue 
his existence. Without driving out the savage the 
civilized man cannot remain. Even though he did not 
us? the sword and rifle in the work of extinction, yet 
will the savage who cannot or will not rise in the scale 
of being dwindled and finally disappear from before the 
face of the white man. It is the law, and it is good that 
it should be so. All that is is good, and this is written 
in reply to a challenge to answer an article written for 
the purpose of disproving the assertion that it is so. 

Does not everybody know that in proportion as we be- 
come wise we increase in power to shape circumstances? 
And is it not good that it should be so? Would it be 
good if the sickly, the ignorant, the indolent, the imbecile 
possessed the same power as the healthy, the intelligent, 
the industrious, the wise? Where would be any incen? 
tive to action, to invention, to progress in any direction 
if that were the case? It is good that wisdom and 
knowledge give one power over the ignorant; that the 
healthy are stronger than the diseased, and that these 
weaker classes, all, even though it be all now living who 
cannot come into an understanding of the law, should 
perish. 

I say it is good that it should be so, just as much good 
as it was that the rock and the early vegetable forms 
should perish and give place to nobler ones. 

He argues foolishly who argues that a thing is evil 


because it is not the highest good that can be conceived 
of, or because his sympathies are aroused in behalf of a 
suffering people. It is regrettable that any one should 
suffer for food or clothing or fire, and I understand per- 
fectly that such things need not be, if only the people 
were wiser and refused to follow blindly wherever they 
are led by partisan leaders and theological doctrinaiers- 
But until they will consent to think for themselves such 
will continue to be their condition. It is in accordance 
with the natural or economic law, and is therefore good. 

Is it good that the strong and cunning consume the 
substance of the weak? Until either the strong have 
evoluted beyond the desire to consume the weak, or un- 
til the weak have learned how to escape from the strong, 
it certainly is good that the weak be eaten by the strong} 


It is hard on the rabbit, but good for the fox and the 


wolf, and it is through fear of his enemies that the rabbit 
has acquired the degree of speed which he possesses and 
the length and quickness of hearing of his ears. It has 
therefore been good for the rabbit family, although in- 
dividual rabbits innumerable have been eaten. 

Would you argue that it is not well that the Lion 
loves to hunt? 

‘Su long as he remains a lion it is good that he hunt 
and kill, and while the human race remains divided into 
rabbits and foxes it is good also that the one hunt 
and the other be hunted. Each is carrying out his 
nature, is obeying the law of his being, that law by 
which each.be evoluted up to his present condition and 
through which alone either may rise higher. 

Do I wish to see the race continue in its brutish nature 
—divided between the hunter and the hunted? 

Certainly not. I spent years trying to scare off the 
lions and foxes and hyenas, and other years in trying 
to shame the rabbits into revolt, and did not succeed to 
any very noticeable extent in either case; so now I am 
trying to show to all alike the true road to happiness, 
which is through such knowledge of the law as will en- 
able all to rise above the selfishness which would pros- 
per at the expense of one’s neighbor, into that con- 
ssiousness of a noble self-hood, which, while claiming 
from an absolutely inexhaustible source of supply all that 
he himself desires, seeks to lead others to the same inex- 
haustible source, that they may be supplied also. 

Unless there are laws in nature that should not ex- 
ist there can be no such thing.as evil. That which men 
call evil and seek to shun is an effect. I challenge any 
one to dispute this last premise. It may become a sec- 
ondary cause, but is never first-eause. Is it evil that 
effect follows cause? It would be a queer kind of a 
world if it did not. If, then, men and women, desiring 
happiness, search for it in a manner not in harmony 
with natural law and reap suffering instead, -is it evil 
that it is so? And if by reason of weakness, even though 
the weakness be born of good intentions, is it evil that 
the law does not bend to them but is immutable, change- 
less, always the same? 

It is good that the law is immutable and without pity. 
Ever would chaos reign throughout the universe of 
worlds and there would be no possibility of progress 
through a study of the law. It is good, therefore, that 
the rabbits be eaten until they cease to be rabbits, or, 
taking advantage of the superiority of their numbers, 
compel the foxes to cease feeding upon flesh and adopt 
a vegetarian diet. And it is good also that the foxes 
continue to feed upon rabbits until the rabbits have 
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forced them to do this, or until they themselves have 
evoluted to a higher plane. 

One may be very sorry for the rabbits, and very in- 
dignant at times over the cruelty of the foxes, but then 
it is an undeniable fact that if there were no beasts of 
prey the rabbits would take the land, and the rabbits, 
while they remain rabbits, are not entitled to it. Un- 
til their brains develop to an extent which in some de- 
gree corresponds to the length of their ears and their 
legs they cannot be other than that they are, prey to 
fiercer animals, unless the fiercer animals can be taught 
that they themselves would be happier not to eat rab- 
bits. 

We learn mainly by our own mistakes, and vevasion- 
ally, perhaps, by observing the mistakes made by a 
neighbor. 

It is unquestionably a mistake to suppose that the 
few can obtain happiness by poaching off the many; 
the general opinion, however, is that they can. It is 
the opinion held not by the few who succeed, but by the 
many who fail. ‘The victim 1s as ready as the victor to 
proclaim the righteousness of the principle, and only 
objects to its application when he is being eaten instead 
of being the eater. Eating and being eaten in turn, he 
will finally come to an understanding of the law and 
know himself to be an integral part of one great whole, 
and that no one can gain anything worth having if it 
be taken from another without returning an equivalent 
to him from whom it is taken. H. W. 

Se 
SELF-CULTURE THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 

At this time I see that all the events of my life are 
bringing me into a place where I am becoming possessed 
of a deep, abiding and restful sense of my own power to 
have things as I want them without any contention at 
all. All the time I am growing more and more polar- 
ized in conformity with the Law of universal growth, 
wherein there 1s no fighting for the right, but simply the 
slow maturing toward it, through the process of high, 
pure, forceful thought; thought that is gradually. ripen- 
ing to a sense of its own creativeness, wherein it simply 
rests in the unshaken, the reposeful perception of its 
own potency, and speaks the word of redemption for 
itself and others. 

This—I see—is growing above conteption. 
ing contention behind mein my upward climb. Do you 
catch the idea? It is similar to the process of growth 
in the human body. The food that passes through the 
laboratory of the digestive system is a compound of vital 
atoms and atoms that have no power to yield the body 
any strength and must therefore be rejected in the 
building process. The vital atoms do not stop to fight 
the dead atoms; they simply ascend. The law that oper- 
ates in the growth of our bodies is the same law that 
operates in race growth. The principle of the survival 
of the fittest runs through all nature from the lowest to 
the highest forms of life; it always has done so and al- 
ways will; and in a broad sense there is no antagonism 
in it. ¿Men must come to look at things from a big point 
of view if they reach correct conclusions. 

“But, the people are not willing,” you say, “to receive 
ideas except from the old, erroneous standpoints of 
thought.” To which I reply, that as yet the people have 
really had no chance. If the truths concerning the 
great and all powerful Principle of Growth had been 
proclaimed from a thousand printing presses dailys and 
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cried out in impassioned language from tens of thousands 
of rostrums, as the old ideas have been, the entire race 
would have believed before this; and believing would 
have come into its estate of individual power from 
whence the knowledge of justice, as the basis of all social 
and politicalaffairs, would even now be firmly established. 

I am demonstrating these truths more and more. For 
instance, the statement that high courage, a daring and 
fearless spirit and strong self assertion, all of which con- 
stitute a powerful individuality, will, if carried,on until 
the person comes into a reposeful sense of power, relate 
him to certain conditions in the external world that cor- 
respond to his mental attitude, and that will bring these 
related conditions about him with absolute certainty. 
This is the law; I am every day proving its infallibility. 
This being an established fact it becomes at once appa- 
rent that self culture is the surest road to success; the 
surest method by which a man can gain the things essen- 
tial to his happiness. 

I only mention this one thing. There are other state- 
ments I might make whose truth I am proving, more 
than ever, at this time. I have reached a position of 
safety in respect to my surroundings, so that no throes 
of the external life seem to have any power over me. I 
am not uneasy about finances, and all the efforts I put 
forth in any direction come home full freighted with re- 
sults. Once it was just the other way; no matter where 
I turned every door seemed to shut in my face; now 
they open wide on my approach; I have become mentally 
self centered to a degree that represents force; that— 
on the mental plane—does what the battering ram does 
on the physical plane; and this—not because I exert 
power, but because I um power. I am the knowing of 
individual strength. For many years I have been learn- 
ing how to become strength instead of how to exert. it; 
and though my lesson is not half learned, yet it is suf- 
ficiently learned to demonstrate the power of being over 
that of mere doing. 

As one becomes self-centered he grows to be a power- 
ful magnet, so that he attracts everything that is related 
to him through his desires or aspirations. Now this 
mighty fact is the bed rock principle of all true growtl ; 
and until the people know it they will be in an uncer- 
tain and fluctuating condition, beset with numberless 
anxieties, and tossed and torn by their own feelings; 
footloose; without any safe foundation on which to rest. 
Until a man finds Aimse/f and perceives that in finding 
himseif he has found an inexhaustible fountain of 
strength and genius sufficient for every demand that can 
be made upon him, he will never be at rest; he will never 
be free; he will always be encumbered; he will always 
have anxieties; he will never be a man in the true sense; 
and he will never be‘happy; he will never achieve that 
repose which is born of a sense of mastery, and which 
alone introduces him to an understanding of absolute 
justice, and puts him in line with the true law of growth. 

H. W. 
eet ee 
ADVERTISING PAYS. 

Eprrors Freevom:—Y our paper has brought me more 
orders than any other, in proportion to cost, and I have 
used overtwenty different publications. Yours sincerely, 

W. E. Towne, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
————— + 6 
Frerpom on trial six weeks for ten cents. 
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THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


We are having a cold wave, the thing of all things 
we do not want, that is, I do not want. I guess I must 
have belonged to the feline family in some previous in- 
carnation for I like the warm weather, the sunshine and 
the feeling of comfortableness that warmth gives. Why 
will not people believe that here on the coast our sum- 
mers are the pleasantest part of the year, and make this 
a summer as well as a winter resort? I wish they would, 
and I know if once people came and spent a whole sum- 
mer here they would agree with me that there is no 
pleasanter place in the world in summer. I do not 
mean by this that we are freezing now. Vegetation, 
except of the most delicate character, has not been af- 
fected, but the wind is cold and cutting to us who live 
here the year round, and I guess to Northerners as well, 
as I notice that the guests keep pretty close to the house, 
and that those who go out wear overcoats or heavy 
wraps, and the steam heat is on most of the time the 
last three days. 

A new hotel, the “Clarendon Inn,” just erected at 
the end of the boulevard, and fronting the sea, is to be 
opened for guests to-day. Mr. Leonard Gillis the leaser 
and manager and will have as assistants some friends 
of ours, Mr. and Mrs. Spangler. We have no financial 
interest in the enterprise, but wish them success which 
we do not doubt they will have. The Colonnades, 
though it has been enlarged every year, cannot keep up 
with the increasing needs for hotel accommodations, and 
I doubt if even this addition to the facilities for caring 
for winter guests will meet the demand. We are rapidly 
becoming popular as a place of winter resort, and I sup- 
pose I ought not to tell about the cold wave, but instead 
just write about the roses that are in bloom and bouquets 
of which decorate the tables daily. It might bring the 
hotel more guests, and “the Colonel” is specially in- 
terested just now in corraling guests for the hotel. He 
says he don’t make a cent on the hotel except during 
February and March when he can get twenty to thirty- 
five dollars a week from the wealthy tourists, and that 
it takes a mint of money to keep ranning between times. 
He is putting in a new range to-day that cost $450, and 


it takes 50 people to run the hotel properly when it is 
filled with guests. 


This is the new year; is it also the new century? That 
is the question that everybody is discussing just now. 
Are we in the first year of the twentieth or the last of 
the nineteenth century? 

Isn’t it funny that people will disagree so entirely 
upon an apparently perfectly clear proposition, and each 
wonder how the other can be so dumb as not to see 
it as he himself does. Now I know that we are in 
the first year of the twentieth century—of course we are. 
The whole world including Canada and excepting such 

_ countries as refuse to reckon time from the birth of Jesus 
of Nazareth begins the count with his birth. That was 
the yearone A.D.,three hundred and sixty-five days, and 
six hours later began the second year, and ninety-nine 
years from his birth began the second century, although 
but the ninety-ninth year from the date of his birth. 
You see the reckoning as counted really began with 
naught. That is, the day he was born, and not the close 
of the first year, was the beginning of the count, and the 
second year began with his birthday and the second 
century with the ninety-ninth birthday and so on. 
Plain as day, is it not? But not half of you will agree to 


it, and I doubt if the authorities do. Well, I am not 
responsible, and any way things will ran on just the j 
same whether we call it the last of the old or the first 

of the new century, I suppose. 

We are busy working to get our plans for a college 
in practical shape and think we shall be able to an- 
nounce them very soon. We hope in the next issue of 
FREEDOM; and we hope and believe that before this time 
next year we will have the first building up and ready 
to receive pupils in the ordinary branches, and also to 
give courses of lectures by the ablest minds of the country 
upon the physical and metaphysical sciences. You see® 
we always couple the physical with the mental or meta- 
physical. It is because I know that in this last analysis 
the two are one, and that every new discovery in the 
physical world leads in the direction of a fuller knowl- 
edge of the laws governing in the mental sphere. So 
when our college is in fult swing we expect to give the 
widest latitude to searchers for truth, both in the mate- 
rial and the so-called immaterial world, and hope to 
afford facilities for a more extensive search, especially 
in the direction of the occult, than has ever yet been 
made. In fact it is for this purpose especially that we 
are founding the institution. We wish to afford op- 
portunities for study and investigation along lines 
that have heretofore not only not received encourage- 
ment from any institution of learning, but have been 
treated by society generally asa thing not to be inquired 
into. Such an institution is greatly needed, and we be- 
lieve will be appreciated and supported by the most 
intelligent, progressive and useful people everywhere. 
I think I have said this once or twice before. It will 
bear repeating. Society, generally, has been dominated | 
by a conservative element which held nothing to be good 
except the old, and consequently has frowned upon every 
effort to pry into the secrets of nature, and more espe- 
cially these laws connected with, and governing in, the 
so-called occult world. We propose the exact opposite 
—that is, we propose as far and as fast as possible to 
furnish opportunities for the widest and most searching 
investigation possible, and hope to enlist the best minds 
everywhere in the work. We propose also a college 
which shall not be greatly different in its courses of 
study from those of other colleges, but which shall sur- 
round its patrons, the students who attend, with an at- 
mosphere of intellectual freedom not found in the ordinary 
college of to-day. When I say intellectual freedom 
[ mean just that; mean that young men and young 
women, boys and girlsyshall be encouraged to think, and 
not besimply stuffed, I do not think the world needs 
anything more than it needs just such an institution. 

Well, the holidays are over and we must get down to 
work again. Not that we have actually stopped work 
during the week just passed, but that things have in a 
measure interfered with the usual routine. There have 
been Christmas trees for the children, and dinners and 
balls fur the older ones, and a general round of festivities. 
I expect I am a little glad it is over, though I have en- 
joyed it very much. But then I enjoy my work too, 
and just now am especially interested in this matter of 
the College towards which we have been looking for- 
ward so long, and the first steps towards the founding 
of which now appear about to be taken. H. W. 

— e oem 

We now have to pay 10 cents for collection on every 
check no matter how small. Jf you send check or 
draft add this 10 cents, also two cent stamp on check, 
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THOUGHT TRANSMISSION, 


What we call thought is a product of the whole ner- 
vous system. It is substance in its most attenuated 
form. Last month we gave some examples illustrative 
of the power of thought, and now will give a method 
by which to a certain degree you can test that power. 
Those who have investigated the subject of telepathy 
by an intelligent course of experiments, do not question 
its reality. ‘They may not be able to explain the mo- 
dus operandi by which one mind communicates with 
another, but the knowledge that it can and does is a 
step in advance which they readily admit is beyond the 
realm of doubt. 

The conditions favorable for such communications are 
also known to a certain extent, and more knowledge 
thereon is continually being developed. Many theories 
have been advanced, but none have satisfactorily ex- 
plained how a thought formed in one mind can be trans- 
ferred to another, and we must content ourselves to 
wait and watch developments. 

Some of the conditions to be observed in making the 
experiment are as follows: The mind of the sender 
should as far as possible divest itself of all outside mat- 

- ter and thoroughly absorb, so to speak, the idea to be 
conveyed. Concentrate the mind upon the thought; 
form it into mental words; make them a mental picture, 
and with this picture formed, feel that you are in the 
presence of that person to whom you wish to transmit 
it. Don’t think of the distance, but assume that you 
are in the same room with that person till it seems a fact, 
then speak those words in your mind, not audibly, but 
a; though you were speaking to him in person, mentally, 
and do so with an intense desire that he should hear 
them. Three points you must observe; a clear concep- 
tion of the words you wish to say, a thought picture of 
them, and on earnest desire to have your friend hear 
them. Have fuith that he will hear them. 

The condition of- yourself in the experiment is the 
positive or giving, and that of the person to whom you 
send the message is the negative or receiving. 

The receiver should assume a relaxed condition of 
body, and therefore of mind. He should hold his mind 
a blank and keep it restfully open to all impressions that 
may come. Don’t be anxious but calmly wait results. 
—Kechange. 


[There is a stronger condition than any of the three 
named in the above article. “Three points,” says the 
author, “you must observe; a clear conception of the 
words you wish to say, a thought picture of them, and 
an earnest desire to have your friend hear them. Have 

. faith that he will hear them.” 

Understanding is as far above faith as the skies are 
above the earth. If I possess a perfectly clear under- 
standing of the principles underlying the act of thought 
transference, and know that these principles are cor- 
rect, then I will not ueed the faith our author speaks 
of, for I shall know that my friend hears the word I 
speak. 

Understanding is the last step in evolution from dis- 
ease to health, and from old age to youth, and from 
death to life. I have already achieved ‘the three steps 
that our author speaks of as being essential to the pur- 
pose contemplated, and I am now passing into the high- 
est stage of all; the place of absolute knowing. 

I am not casting a slur upon the three stages herein 

& spoken of. They are essential steps that precede the 
knowing. But the knowing is the only resting place; 
the other steps we pass in our climb towards the moun- 
tain top, but the knowing is the mountain top itself; 
and it is here alone that the resting place of absolute 
certainty is found. H. W. | 

—— oem 
Frespom on trial six weeks for ten cents. 


CULTIVATE THOUGHT. 

Teach your brain to work early. If you want a rec- 
ord for your brain, begin now. 

Two centuries back a young man of twenty-three satin 
the quiet of the evening—thinking. 

His body was quiet, his vitality, his life, all his powers, 
were centered in his brain. 

Above, the moon shone, and around him rustled the 
branches of the trees in his father’s orchard. 

From one of the trees an apple fell. 

No need to tell you that the young man was Newton; 
that the fall of the apple started in his ready brain the 
thought that led to his great discovery, giving him fame 
to last until the last star shal) fade from heaven. 

Ilow splendid the achievement born that moment! 
Ilow fortunate for the world and for the youth Newton, 
that at twenty-three his brain had cultivated the- habit 
of thought! 

Our muscles we share with everything that lives— 
with the oyster clinging to his rock, the whale ploughing 
through cold seas, and our, monkey kinsman swinging 
head down from his tropical branch. 

These muscles, useful only to cart us around, help us to 
doslave work or pound our fellows, we cultivate with care. 

We run, fence, ride, walk hard, weary our poor lungs 


and gather pains in our backs building the muscles that 
we do not need. 


Alone among animals, we possess a potentiality of 
mind development unlimited. 

And for that, with few exceptions we care nothing. 

Most of us sitting in Newton’s place and seeing the 
apple fall, would merely have debated the advisability 
of getting the apple to eat it—just the process that any 
monkey mind would pass through. 

A Newton, a brain trained to think, sees the apple 
drop, asks himself why the moon does not drop also, 
and he discovers the law of gravitation which governs 
the existence of every material atom in the universe. 

Young men who read this, start in now to use your 
brains, Take nothing for granted, not even the fact that 
the moon stays in her appointed place or that the poor 
starve and freeze amid plenty. 

Think of the things which are wrong and of the pos- 
sibilities of righting them. Study your own weaknesses 
and imperfections. There is power in your brain to 
correct them, if you will develop that power. 

As surely as you can train your arm to hold fifty 
pounds out straigbt, just so surely can you train your 
brain to deal with problems that now would find you a 
gaping incompetent. 

You may not bea Newton. But if you can conde- 
scend to aim at being an inferior Sandow, can’t you 
afford to tryeven harder to be an inferior Newton? 

Don’t be a muscular monkey. Bea low-grade philoso- 
pher if you can’t be high grade, and find how much true 
pleasure there is even in inferior brain gymnastics. 

Take up some problem and study it. 

There goes a woman, poor and old. She carries a 
heavy burden because she is too sad and weak to fight 
against fate, tov honest to leave a world that treats her 
harshly. 

There struts a youngster, rich and idle. 

How many centuries of hell on earth will it take to put 
that woman’s load on that other broad, fat, idle back? 

Answer that one question, and your life will not have 


| been wasted. 


It is thought that moves the world. In Napoleon’s 
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brain are born the schemes that murder millions and 
yet push civilization on. The mère soldier, with gold 
lace and sharp sword, is nothing—a mere tool. 

It is the concentrated thought of the English people 
under Puritan influence that makes Great Britain a 
sham monarchy and a real republic now. 

It is the thought of men of independent mind in this 
country that throws English tea and English rule over- 
board forever. 

Don’t wait until youare old. Don’t wait until you are 
one day older. Begin now. 

Or, later, with a dull, fuzzy, useless mind, you will 
realize that an unthinking man might as well have been 
a monkey, with fur instead.of trousers, and consequent 
freedom from mental responsibility, or self respect.— 
W. R. Hearst in N. Y. Evening Journal. 

een ee 

The Metaphysical Magazine thus comments on the 
attitude of Dr. Gunsaulus toward Christian Science: 


It is a subject of very sober consideration when a 
noted minister, like Dr. Gunsualus of Chicago, turns 
his searchlight upon Christian Science. When Mr. 
Hillis was called to fill IIenry Ward Beecher’s pulpit 
in Brooklyn, Dr. Gunsaulus was chosen to fill Mr. Hillis’ 
place in Chicago. He resigned the pastorate of one of 
the wealthiest churches in that city, and is now preach- 
ing to vast audiences in Music Hall, the “cradle of 
liberty” of the West. At the recent convention of 
the Illinois Congregational Association, Dr. Gunsaulus 
delivered an address of rather a startling nature. Not 
startling or new as the times now are, but a little out of 
the ordinary for a Congregational divine to preach 
His battery was turned toward Mrs. Eddy, and this is 
what he said in regard to Christian Science: 

The tide of interest in that truth to-day after the 
dreamy wastes of materialism, is proof to me that at the 
center of the world’s thought the Holy Spirit abides, 
and He works with the old energy that has oftentimes 
reinvigorated the world. * * * It would be weil 
for all the other clergymen of the country who have 
been shooting off their popguns at Christian Science, as 
well as for the members of the Illinois Congregational 
Association, to lay aside their old, musty, man-made 
creeds and the voluminous, pious, but stupid commen- 
taries thereon, long enough to make a thorough investi- 
gation of Christian Science and see what there is in it 
—to see whether mental healing is all a delusion or 
not? By so doing, they very probably would conclude 
that the new philosophy has been misnamed—that men- 


tal healing is no more Christian Science than it is| 


Atheistic Science—and if there is anything to it, it is 
simply the utilization of a natural law which the world 
has not heretofore known anything about—but they 
would certainly be forced to the conclusion that mental 
healing is a fact—at least thisisthe opinion to whichevery 
thorough and candid investigator has been forced, of 
whom we have any knowledge, be he Christian or infidel. 
* * * But even if Mrs, Eddy’s teachings do con- 
tain some absurdities, or apparent absurdities, yet the 
good church member who will divest himself of bigotry 
and of all preconceived opinions which he has been led 
to adopt without the same positive evidence that he 
wonld require as to other matters, and who will make a 
candid investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy, will 
be compelled to admit that, after all, it contains fewer 
absurdities—less to insult the intelligence, and certainly 
far less to shock the feelings of a humane and justice- 
loving individual—than does the creed of any other 
denomination in existence. 
——mm 0 
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this world. 
tastes should be satistied. 
methods of getting these things. 
other word for ignorance, or lack of wisdom. 
not walk off a precipice in broad day light, but you may 
do so in the dark.” —Selected. 


his new publication: 


fearlessly and in love. 
and our desire is to say and do those things that will 


the dust,” and that their “bodies are vile.” 


right here and now, if they will. 
to trudge along in affliction and distress waiting for 
death to bring you to that desired goal. 
very questionable if death will bring it to those who 
refuse to accept it in this life. 
to lay prejudice aside and let your reasoning powers 
have an opportunity to develop. If you will only think 
for yourself, you will come to a more perfect knowledge 
of the truth, * * + 


THOUGHT. 


«You will be what you most live in thought, since it 


is your thought that draws its material correspondence 
to you. 
talent, or their grander style of living, or are over-awed 
by their pretentiousness into a sort of envious humanity, 
or into that sinful self-deception, which is ever saying, 
‘I can never stand there,’ you place the greatest of bar- 
riers to standing there. 
the world can give as if they were yours—not the houses, 
carriages and fine clothing of others as yours—but tbe 
same kind when you have earned them; and then go to 
work and earn them. You can have them if you have 
sufficient faith in the spiritual law or mental condition 
which brings these things, and which is the only force 
which really brings them to any one. 


If in mind you abase yourself before other's 


Look always on the best things 


«It is not wrong to own and enjoy the best things of 
It is right and proper that your esthetic 
But there are right and wrong 
Injustice is but an- 
You will 
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ECCE HOMO. 


J. Kellogg, editor of Zece Homo, says in introducing 


— 


* @ * Our aim is to present the truth as we see it, 


We have no hobbies to ride, 


lead our fellow-men to a recognition of the divine pow- 
ers given them, and to encourage them to aspire to and 
attain a higher and nobler life, here and now. They 
have been told long enough, that they are “worms of 
Happiness 
isthe aim of every human being; and all may enjoy this 
It is not necessary 


In fact it is 


All we ask you to do is 
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OCCULT SERIES. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY. 

Vol. L, No. 2, Occult Series, “Mer and Gods” is now 
ready and orders are coming ins Send in your order 
for eight copies ($1.50) before the.present ed..ion is ex- 
hnasted, as the sale of this edition will indicate our 
ordèr for the next. This number will be the same 
ze and style as “A Conquest of Poverty.” It will 
contain the first half of the serics of lectures deliv- 
ered by C. C. Post during the winter of 1898 which 
created great interest, drawing people for miles around. 
There was a great demand for the publication of these 
lectures in book form at the close of the course, but it 
was not convenient to do so at that time. The Interna- 
tional Society has now secured the right to publish and 
will bring them out as a part of the Occult Series. Price, 
postpaid, fifty cents. Address 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla, 
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A CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


Every reader of Freenom 18 interested in this book, 
and will be pleased to learn that through their co-opera- 
tion, it is having a phenomenal success. Thousands have 
been sold and the sale has not reached its limit, as the 
We have 


never been pble to keep up with our orders until re- 


orders received in every mail will verify. 


cently, and our last order to the printer was for 25,000. 
We are receiving commendation from the press and 
men of thought, not only in our country, but from Great 


Britian, Australia and New Zealand. People that re- 
fused to buy a copy from the agent, have, after seeing 
it in the homes of their neighbors, written in stating the 
fact and ordering a copy. This indicates that it would 
be profitable for the agent to go over their territory 
again. Many who have purchased and read “A Con- 
quest of Poverty” have written in for the “Home Course 
in Mental Science.” The reading of “A Conquest of 
Poverty” creates a desire for more knowledge of Men- 
tal Science, and there is nothing more instructive or 
desirable than the twenty lessons. The agent can can- 
vass for the “Iome Course in Mental Science” over the 
field where “Conquest” has been sold, with the assurance 
of success. In fact he can supply those interested with 
other Mental Science publications, and take many sub- 
scriptions for Freepom. We are receiving hundreds of 
letters testifying to the benefit received from the teach- 
ing of “A Conquest of Poverty,” and “Home Course in 
Mental Science.” One person writes: “Enclosed find 
$21, for which please send 112 copies of “A Conquest 
of Poverty” by express tomy address.” This is a testi- 
monial in itself. Others write: 
SOME EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

Tne INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC Association, Sea 
Breeze, Fla.: Gentlemen—I am in receipt of a copy of 
“A Conquest of Poverty,” which, I presume ‘is compli- 
mentary. (A friend sent the book to him). Sometime 
since we, wife and I, ordered eight copies for gifts to some 
friends, and we wish to assure you they were all duly ap- 
preciated. We lose no opportunity to disseminate the 
truth asexemplified so richly in Mental Science. Apropos 
of this last book, its worth is beyond all computation, and 
stands a superb climax to whatever this renee writer 
may have written. The last three chapters alone are worth 
many, many times the cost of the book, and reveal that 
which should forever dispel the gaunt spectre that so 
long has been the woe of the world. Sincerely yours. 

D. H. Smoke, M. D. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I have just finished the reading of your book “A 
Conquest ot Poverty,” and I can truly say that it is a 
most inspiring book, anà I would that every discouraged 
and despondent man and woman on earth could have 
the privilege of perusing it. R. C. Mircnet, 

Editor of News- Tribune, Duluth, Minn. 


“A Conquest of Poverty” by Helen Wilmans. Pub- 
lished by the International Scientific Association, Sea 
Breeze, Fla. This book has passed through the experi 
mental stage and meets an important want of the times, 
After reading this book the toiler will understand better 
how to attain success.— The Morning News 


` Mrs. Heres Witmans:—I have been reading your 
book, “A Conquest of Poverty,” and am much interested 
in the principles therein set forth, and I should like to 
have a more thorough knowledge of Mental Science. 
I notice you have a Home Course of study, and an casy 
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payment plan for those who cannot pay cash; will you 
please inform me of this plan? Is it a practical course? 
Miss Lorrie B. Sirs, 
Davenport, lowa. 

If you who are reading this article have not already 
sent in a trial order, do not put it off any longer. 
Send for from § to 24 copies anyway, keep one for your 
wn use, and, if you do not care to distribute the balance 
personaliy, hire some one to do so and at a profit to you, 
thus getting a copy free, making a profit beside, and at 
the same time giving some one something todo. Aside 
from all this, the truths of Mental Science are in this 
way spread by your efforts, in a way more effective 
than any other. 

Fill out or copy the following coupon and mail it to- 
day. The books will go forward at once. 

[couvron. ] 
Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fra. 


Gentlemen: 

Find inclosed $...... for which please send ...... 
copies of “A Conquest of Poverty” by ........ Sors 
(Freight, express or mail) to my address as follows: 

N A AEA 
LOW ETEA LIAA 
Street....... ety ee 
PIC. 6500s awiscip sine ai 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Aside from the Wilmans’ “Home Course in Mental 
Science,” our most important publication, we issue the 
following. All are works of the best authors upon the 
lines of thought which they treat: 

Our Place ın the Universal Zodiac, W. J. Colville. 


PAPEL COVER: hcsinssnawaiscawesearseases 50 
Cloths ELE AAE EEEE TOT 1.00 
A Conquest of Poverty, Helen Wilmans, paper. 
New Editon sessanta oae 50 
A History of Theosophy, W. J. Colville. Paper. 50 
HOR EE ET NE EA 1.00 
A Blossom of the Century, Helen Wilmans. Cloth. 1.00 
Oh World! Buch as I Have Give I Unto Thee, 
Helen Wilmans and Ada W. Powers. 
Two volumns, paper, each,............. 50 
The Beginning of Day—A Dream of Paradise, by 
Holan Wimans, i ii55.oc0is0caesies'eces 25 
The Universal Undertone, by Ada Wilmans 
POWGNS; PRPOR sis soarana nuE esis baaien 15 
A Healing Formula, by Helen Wilmans, paper 15 
Both of the above together............. 25 
Metaphysical Essays, C. C. Post. Paper....... 30 
Francis Schlatter the Héaler. Paper.......... 50 
Driven From Sea to Sea (55th thousand. Fiction), 
CoOnkoats:: ‘Paperiscss cscs essary 50 
Congressman Swanson. (Fiction), C. C. Post. 
PEO T oiaed nat A Chote eae. 50 
SRAOGIUIE © cs RAEE, cise al E 1.00 
A Search for Freedom, Helen Wilmans. Cloth 1.50 


The titles of the above books indicate their character, 
except the one called “A Blossom of the Century,” this 
is a Mental Science book and really should be called 
“Immortality in the Flesh,” It is a powerful appeal to 
reason and in substantiation of the belief that man can 
conquer death here on earth. 

The price of every book on the list is very low in 
comparison with its value. Address all orders to 

Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN, 


Elizabeth Lois Struble, the well known editor of The Nautilus, 
has just issued 12 essays on the above subject in book form. 
Their titles are: 


I—Genesis. 

II—I and the Father are One. 
1I—In the stillness. 
IV—Growth. 

V—What God is Good for. 

Vi and Vil—Inspiration. 
VIIL, TX., X. and XI—Desire. 
XII —Concentration. 


This book gives a clear and practical presentation of advanced 
Mental Science, and embodies many new and original ideas. 
Following is a brief synopsis of chapter 4: ‘Fhe uncreate a 
pulsing sea of energy: censciousness due to friction; there is 
only living substance in the universe; the beginning of the in- 
dividual: ceaseless life forces; choice and will; old and new 
forms of consciousness; the finer forces most powerful; retro- 
gression impossible; resistance the cause of disease; seek un- 
derstanding, ete., ete. The book is daintily printed and bound. 


Price only 25 cents. 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, 
jan 10-2* Holyoke, Mass. 


MARY BARTEAU, MENTAL SCIENCE HEALER, 


Has opened rooms, 18 and 19 Atlantic Hotel, corner Van Buren 
and Sherman Sts., Chicago, Iil. Conquest of Poverty, Home 
Course in Mental Science and other works by Helen Wilmans 
on sale; hours 2 to 6. dec 27-tf 


WANTED. 


A Mental Scientist A woman of culture and highest social 
position, who is about to open a school of Mental Science in 
New York City, where the field is ripe and a rich harvest assured. 
Would like to communicate with another woman, who has some 
means, to the end that she may associate herself either as as- 
sistant teacher or healer in this school. Address at once, 

Mrs. BEERS, 75, V. 4th. St.. New York City. nov 1-4t 


BABY’S BIRTH-YEAR BOOK. 


Send me the addresses of the little strangers who have re- 
cently come into earth life. I want to tell them about a book 
I make on purpose for each one of them. The book gives a 
place wherein ‘‘mama" can record everything about the baby; 
it also gives baby’s horoscope, astral stone, color, flower and 
angel, with facts and fancies of hour, day, month, year and 
name. Designed, painted and written for each baby individ- 
ually; no two books alike. IRENE C. HILL, 

sept 6-tf 1524 N. Madison Av., Peoria, Ill, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Do you know of anyone who is adapted to agency work and 
whose time will permit him or her to take up the sale of our 
publicat ons ? Everyone knows of such people if time is taken 
to think about it. Young men can get a good training and 
make money at the same time in this way. We will have vari- 
ous publications for them to sell from time to time. Just now 
they can do very well selling “A Conquest of Poverty.” 

It is not at all necessary for the agent to be a Mental Scien- 
tist. We will appreciate it thoroughly if every reader of FREE- 
DOM willsend us at least one name of a likely agent. We would 
be glad to have each reader send us as many as possible. It may 
result in doing the person whose name you send us a great favor 
and itis by this means that the truths of Mental Science are 
to be spread rapidly. 

We thank the readers of Freepom in advance for the favor 

THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. — 


In response to a demand we have gotten out an edition of a 
pamphlet Mrs. Wilmans wrote sume years ago. It is called 
“A Healing Formula.” Some of our friends assert that it is 
the most helpful thing she ever wrote. The price is 15 cents. 

Also a pamphlet by Mrs. Ada Wilmans Powers, called™Th + 
Universal Undertone.”’ It is one of the most beautiful things 
ever written. Price 15 cents. The two 25 cents. Address 
International Scientific Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


IDEAL LIFE. 


An educational journal devoted to the Science of Mind and 
Man's Mastery over all conditions through mental growth. 
Published monthly. One year 50 cents. Six months 25 cents. 
Single copy 5 cents. Thomas J. Morris, editor and publisher, 
Columbus. Texas 


WARS CAN BE STOPPED 


By removing the cause of wars. Send four cents and get a 
sample copy of The New Road, with an octapus map inclosed 
showing why wars and usury go hand in hand. Address 

THE ROAD PUB, CO., P. O. Box 1574, Denver, Colo. 


FREEDOM, 
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TO THE SICK AND DISCOURAGED. 


The mind trained to a knowledge of its own power can cure every 
{rm of disease. The potency of right thinking has never been meas- 
wed. There are divine attributes from higher realms entering into 
it that are of thenselves so elevating and ennobling, and so positive to 
the lower conditions wherein disease and misfortune and inharmony 
‘urk, that there is nothing loo great to expect from a contact with it, 
lhis is true to such an extent that the very ¢/#/e of the world’s thinkers 
are putting their strongest faith in it, and advocating its efficacy above 
all other systems of healing. I give a list of a few out of the thousands 
cured by the mental method : 

Mrs. R. P. W. P., Omro, Wis., of nearly every disease in the cata- 
logue. She says she is “so well and happy.” In this same place a 
boy was cured of secret vices after nearly ruining himself. Many 
cases like this have been perfectly cured when every other effort had 
failed. Also sex weakness in many forms; loss of vital power, im- 
potency, etc. 

C. A. A. Jessup, Md., writes: “ My catarrh is well under control, 
my knees have ceased to pain me, and I feel so cheerful and con- 
tented.” 

C. A. R., Rutledge, Mo., says: “ I will discontinue treatment now. 
My health is better than for years.” He had consumption. 

M. T. B., Keamey, Neb., says: “ Grandpa and grandma both used 
to wear glasses, but they neither wear them now. Grandma!s hair 
used to be white, but it is gradually turning into its natural color.” 

H. W., Menlo Park, Cal., was cured of hemorrhages of the lungs. 

O. S. A., Malden, Mass., was cured of chronic constipation, throat 
trouble, and other things. 

J. S., Eureka Springs, Ark., was cured of the use of tobacco by the 
mental method. He is on'y one of many so cured; not only of the 
tobacco habit, brt also of drunkenness. 

W. S. R., Cheyenne, Wyo., writes: “I wrote for treatment fora 
near and dear friend who was in an alarming condition from nervous 
prostration. Now, I am delighted to say, in one month’s time the 
aervousness is almost entirely gone. And, the grandest feature of all, 
the old beliefs (insanity) are fading from his mind. The work of 
healing is going on rapidly.” 

Mrs, F. C., Earlville, Jowa, was cured of heart disease; also of 
liver and kidney trouble and a tumor in her side. 

M. te Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., was cured of dys- 
xepsia sleeplessness, and sensitiveness. 

Many persons are being cured of mental and moral defects; such 
slack o Self-esteem, lack of business courage, and other weaknesses 
hat stand in the way of a successful career. 

1. 5., Sedalia, Mo., writes: “ Under your kind treatment I am en- 
irely recovered {rom nervous dyspepsia. And this is not all. I have 
indergone a marvelous mental change. My memory is better and 
ay vil power stronger. Mental Science has breathed new life into 
me. Such strength and courage as I now have are beyond price.” 

J. H 19th St., West Chicago, Ill.: “ There is nothing to compare 
with this mental treatment in its ability to heal; it draws on the foun- 
‘ain of vita: powec within the patient and supplies every part of the 
body with new vigor.” 

Mrs. M. K., Hays, Kan., writes: “ My life was worthless. I was 
30 wretched all over, both mentally and physically, I wanted to die. 
But now what a change! I will nòt take up your time in description. 
L will say this, however: Five years ago I was an old woman, To-day 
{am young, not only in feeling but also in looks, and my health is 
splendid, For all this I am indebted to you and Mental Science.” 

D. B. P., Arlington, Vt, writes: ‘Ker four years I made every 
efort to get relief from a trouble se finally reduced me to a deplora- 
bic condition, but without the ghtest success. Immediately after 
beginning. the mental treatment I was benefited in a way that drugs 
lo not have the power to approach) Now, after a study of Mental 
Science, it is very clear to me why myvcure was not effectea by the 
old methods. Understanding the law by which cures are worked 
through the power of mind over matter, it is easy for me to believe 
that the most deeply-seated diseases can be cured as easily as the 
slightest disorders. Too much cannot be said for this method of 
healing; and aa earnest study of Mental Science is finding heaven on 
earth.” > 

Miss I. B. Edmonds, Wash., was cured of ovarian tumor; and doz- 
ens of cases of cancer cures have been reported, as well as others of 
every form of disease recognized by the medical books, 

These testimonials—the full addresses of which will be given on appli- 
cation—have been taken at random from hundreds of letters, all testi- 
{ying to the wonderful power of mind healing. A good many other 
letters, wherein the addresses of the writers are given in full, have 
been published in a pamphlet called THE MIND CURE TREAT- 
MENT, which is sent free to all who want it, 

Persons interested can write to me for my terms for treatment, 
which are moderate as compared with those of the medical practition- 
ers. Each one so doing may give me a brief statement of his or her 
case, age, and sex. The address should be written clearly,so there 
may be ~o trouble in answering. MRs. HELEN WILMANS, 
Sea Breeze, Florida, 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 
Also an Arrangement Outlined Whereby Any One in Good Standing in His or Her Community 
Can Transact Business with Us on a Large Scale. 


One of our representatives has been doing such an 
enormous business that we asked him recently to tell us 
how he did it. Many are doing well indeed, but the 
orders for 100 books at a time began to pour in so very 
rapidly, and then a little later when these were increased 
to 200 at a time, and they coming very often, we took 
particular interest in his methods, and he has kindly 
given us the benefit of his experience. 

He states that his first work in each town is to dis- 
tribute 50 copies, leaving one with every possible cus- 
tomer, rich and poor alike, on a given street or streets, 
either business or residence. He hands ont the books 
with a pleasant request that the parties to whom he hands 
them will read the introduction, dedication and preface, 


making the statement that he will call again within a 
short time. Having distributed fifty books carefully in 
this way, making exact note of each name and address, 
he begins to call again in the order in which he has 
given the books out. He states that thus far he has 
succeeded in selling six out of every ten books thus 
placed, or thirty to each fifty. He seems to have the 
faculty of so interesting the people by very few words 
that they will read the dedication, introduction and 
preface while he is gone, and he states that he finds this 
sufficient in six cases out of ten to make the sale. No 
wonder that since he is making the sale of this book a 
regular business his orders come frequently and for from 
100 to 200 ata time. 


NOW AS TO OUR PROPOSITION: 


This gentleman was so situated from the start 
that he could order a large number of books and 
pay cash for them. Some have written in that they are 
handicapped in their work by lack of funds. In order 
to give every one a chance to do a large amount of busi- 
ness, we have decided to send books on letter of credit, 
in lots of fifty copies or more. Any one witha good 
reputation for honesty can get a reliable business man 
in his or her community to sign a letter of credit for 
so small an amount as is necessary to secure even 500 
copies. No one who is to make a regular business of 
this work should order Icss than fity copies at one time. 
Owing to the distance the books have to be sent, it 1s 

THE INTERN 


far more advantageous to the solicitor to be able to 
order in lots of 100 to 300. No one need order in 
greater quantities than in lots of 500. The price of the 
book in lots of fifty or more will be 18 cents. In lots 
less than fifty 18} cents. No orders for less than eight 
copies will be accepted at the wholesale price. If you 
desire fifty or more copies and cannot send cash, it will 
therefore be necessary for yon to have a letter of credit 
for 50 copi2s, $9.00—10 copies, $18.00—200 copies, 
$36.00—300 copies, $54.00--4100 copies, $72.00 or 500 
copies, $90.00. 

Send for letter of credit blank which will enable you 
to do an unlimited business without a cash capital. 


ATIONAL SCIENTIFIC Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH 


DO YOU OWN THE WILMANS HOME COURSE IN MENTAL SCIENCE? 


Ir Not You Surely Want It, and if You 


Want It You Can Surely Get It Now. 


THERE ARE TWENTY OF THEM. 


The Total Price is Only $5.00, M 


aking the Price Only 25c. Each. 


Desiring to give every one an opportunity to obtain the Lessons without inflicting hardships upon any, we offered to 
sell them for sixty days for $1.00 down and $4.00 per month. This offer has met with such general satisfaction, and a» 


our desire is for the greatest good to the greatest number, we h 
UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL S 


The Entire Set of Twenty Lessons. The Balance 
203 
The knowledge of the life principle which is un- 
folded in these lessons is nothing less than the law of all 
organization, of all growth, to understand which puts a 
man in a position of unrivaled power with regard to his 
own body and his surroundings. With the understand- 
ing of this law there will be no more weakness of any 
kind; no more fear or anxiety or despondency; no more 


Dear Mrs, Witmans:—I have just finished the les- 
sons and cannot adequately express my delight and ap- 
preciation. Nothing grander has been said in nineteen 
centuries at least. J want every thing you put out, and 
hope I shall hear of them as they come out so I can 
send. Sincerely and gratefully, 

Rena Ciincuam, care Ladies Home Journal, 
Metropolitan Building, New York City. 

I am filled with thankfulness and love to Mrs. Wilmans 
for these isesons of priceless truths which are meaning 
so much to myseii and husband, and I would especially 
thank fou for the response which I am sure you gave 
to my request that you would wait a thought of desire 
that they might be of much good to him, my husband. 

That “truth shall make you free” is becoming now to 
me a fulfilled promise, a possession entered into, though 
as yet I have but crossed the threshold, but oh, how 
expansive the view before me. Truly and lovingly 
yours, Mas. Henry Umperriztp, Highwood, Ct. 


ave decided to continue the offer until further notice, 
END TO YOUR ADDRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


to be paid at the rate of One Dollar Per Month, 


failures ip any department of life; no more poverty, no 
more of the sorrows of existence, but only its joys, its 
triumphs, its happiness. Careful study will enable any 
one to master Mental Science through these lessons. 
They should be in every home in the world. Thousands 
of letters like the following have been received: 


[Cut this out or copy it and mail to-day.] 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze Fla. 

Please send to my address below, one complete set of the 
“Wilmans Home Course in Mental Science” (20 lessons) price 
$5.00. Inclosed find one dollar on account. I hereby agree to 
pay the balance of $4.00 at the rate of one dollar per month, 
beginning one month from date of receipt of the lessons. The 

title to the lessons to remain in you until entirely paid for. 


Name 
Town 
County. 


State, 


16 P 
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FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY, 


Time Table No. 21—In Effect Sep. 10, 1899. 
South Bound (Read Down) North Bound (Read Up) 


Nosy] | |No 32 


Daily) No35 STATIONS. |No 78| Daily 
ExSu Daily | Daily |Ex.Su 
4005p) 9 20a|Leave Jacksonville Arrive, 7 30p/10 55a 
3 15p/10 30a) Arrive St Augustine Leave 6 20p) 9 45a 
5 20p/10 35a| Leave St Augustine Arrive) 6 15p| 9 40a 
5 57p|11 10a) Leave Hastings Leave) 5 36p) 9 O4a 
6 37p 11 55a Arrive Palatka Leave, 4 50p| 8 20a 
5 45p'11 00a! Leave Palatka Arrive! 5 40p| 9 10a 
7 35p |Arrive San Mateo Leave) 7 30a 

7 30a\ Leave San Mateo Arrive) 7 35p 
6 15p|11 30a) Leave East Palatka Leave) 5 20p| 8 48a 
748p12 560p) “ Ormond “ |347p| 7 13a 
755p| 1 O8p! “ Daytona G 1s 36p! 70la 
805p| 118p) “ Port Orange “| 326p! 651a 
826p 1 55p “ New Smyrna “ | 305p! 6 30a 
85lp| 2 223p “ Oak Hill “ | 222p; 605a 
930p 3 00p. © Titusville “ | 1 45p! 6 30a 

3 Wp = City oint “| 115pl 

3 3838p! “ Cocoa * | 10p] 

3 41p) “ Rockledge “1 O4p} 

412p ` Eau Gallie 112 33p) 

4 2ip “ Melbourne * 112 24p 

457p) “ Roseland 111 48a! 

501p) “ Sebastian “ |11 43a] 

| 552p) “ St. Lucie * [10 55a 

| 6 lip * Fort Pierce > 110 48a, 

| 6 sipi " Eden * 110 05a 

6 460p | Jensen > [10 00a! 

6 56p' “ Stuart ** | 9 50a! 

7 2p) “ Hobe Sound “ 1 9 19a) 

739 “" West Jupiter “| 907a 

8135p “ West Palm Beach ath oS 33a) 

8 39p| “ Boynton * | 8 06a 

| 8 48p, “ Delray “ | 7 57a) 

1937p, “© Fort Lauderdale “1 7 OTal 

110 20p, © Lemon City “ | 6 24a 

{10 30plArrive Miama © | 615al 


BETWEEN NEW SMYRNA AND ORANGE CITY JUNCTION. 
Daily Except Sunday. 


No 3 No. 1. Station. No. 2. | No. 4. 
3 05pm | 10 10am | Lv. New Smyrna. Ar. | 12 55pm | 5 50pm 
3 50pm | 11 21am | Lv. Lake Helen. Lv. | 12 10pm | 4 40pm 
4 02pm | 11 39am | Ly. Orange City. Lv. |12 00pm | 4 24pm 
4 05pm | 11 45am | Ar. OrangeCity Jen L. | 11 55am | 4 15pm 

BETWEEN TITUSVILLE AND SANFORD. 
Daily except Sunday. 
No. 11. | Stations. No. 12. 
700am | Leave Titusville Arrive | 1 25pm 
713 am ps Mims Leave | 1 12pm 
8 25 am s Osteen se 11 57am 
850am| “ Enterprise a 11 35am 
900 am ‘“* Enterprise June, * 11 25am 
9 30am | Arrive | 11 00am 


Sanford s 


= THE JOURNAL OF A LIVE WOMAN, 


BY HELEN VAN-ANDERSON, 


Cloth, $1.00. 
“My copy of “The Journal’ was read by 
while I was away in the country, and they 
all thought it perfectly wonderful. Surely it gives the right 
key to the knotty problems of life.” Address 
F. M. HARLEY IUB. CO., 87-89 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Dear Friexp:—If you will write a copy of this notice on 
three postal cards and address them to three of your friends 
fond of good reading, and send your address and theirs to 
Pubs. “Common SENSE,” P. E. 31L, Boyce Bldg., Qhicago, you 
will receive a 10c. magazine free! nov 1 


One lady writes: 
twenty-seven people 


$5.00 for 50 Cents. You Can 
Have “COMMON SENSE” 


For one year at half the regular subscription price, and have 
samples of over fifty other papers and magazines thrown in for 
good measure. ‘Common Sense” is a live, liberal and progress- 
ive monthly devoted to the betterment of its readers mentally, 
morally, physically and financially. Subscription price $1.00 


per year, but in order to do the greatest good to the greatest |~ 


number and double our list of subscribers, we will send it a 
whole year for only 50c., and you will also receive over fifty 
copies of other interesting papers. 
is limited. Sample free. 


E. 32, Boyce Bldg., Chicago. nov 1 


Address Pubs. Common SENSE, P. | trations. 


You will be delighted with The Great 
Roxnit World. It is a news-magazine 
for busy people. Every Thursday since 
1806 it has given forty or more pages of 
news, free from crime and scandal. 
Progressive thinkers would not be 
without it. “More fascinating than a 
novel.” Mention Freedom, send us 
your address, and free sample copy will 
be sent to you. Subszription price 
$2.00 for 42. ee s. 

The Great round World speaks for 
ifs lf. It is the “Historian of the 
Present,’ and a sample copy will give 
you more information than we could 
give if we used this er tire Ja ;e to de- 
scribe its value. 

THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 
150 Fifth Av , New York. 


dec 20-3m 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Learn to know the Law and live it and “all things are yours.” 

Vibrations given for Life Success through practical applica- 
tion and demonstration, 

Pamphlet on Esoteric Vibrations sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


Instruction. both personal, and by correspondence. Send 
names of interested friends. 
Address, enclosing stamp, Mrs. HORTENSE JORDAN, 


apr 19 1y* Information free. 32 Summit Av., Lynn, Mass. 


THE NAUTILUS. 


No matter how many journals you are taking yon need The 
Nautilus. Common sense, breezy and original. Monthly, 50 


cents a year. ‘Trial three months, 10 cents. 
ELIZABETH Lois STRUBLE, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
YOUR HOROSCOP For 30 cents we will send you 
* anew book just out, by Charles H. 
Mackay of Boston, containing the twelve signs of the Zodiac. It 
gives your character and success in life, also of your children, 
relatives and friends. This book is pocket size, and can be con- 
veniently carried with you. The entertainment given reading 
the character of friends when conversation lags will repay ten- 
fold the cost of this little volume. Other books published con- 
taining the twelve signs cost from one to five dollars each. 30 
cents in stamps brings this to you free of charge. Address 
T. J, GILMORE. 88 W. Jackson st.. Chicago, Ill. feb 8 
THE ESOTERIC. 

The Esoteric is devoted to methods, scientifically religious, 
for bringing body, mind and soul into harmony with God and 
nature. Those seeking Holiness of heart and life should read 
it. Also those who are studying magic will find in it the secrets 
of the Power of the Christ, of his knowledge, and of his uns 
derstanding. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year, 
Sample copy 10¢. 
Esoteric Publishing Company, 
APPLEGATE, CALIFORNIA, 


POPULAR BOOKS. 


CONDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By Wm. H. Holcombe, M. D. Price, 25c. Ninth thousand. 


“The Power of Thought in tbe Production and Cure of Disease.” 
A paper originally read before the American Institute of 
Homoionathy by Dr. Holcombe, Ex-President of this 
Institute. Price, 15c. 

N 
THE INFLUENCE OP FEAR IN DISEASE (Holcombe, 10c.) 


DR. GEO. FOOTE ON MENTAL HEALING. Price, 


We can furnish any book or periodical published. Send your 
orders to z 


PURDY PUB. CO.. MeVicker's Theatre Bldg., Chicago, 


SEVEN ESSAYS ON THE ATTAINMENT OF HAPPINESS, 
BY KATE ATKINSON BOEHME, 

“Their value to every reader is too high to be estimated in 
money.—Boston Ideas.” 

The subjects are as follows: *‘Rest,”’ “The Universal Heart,” 
“The Universal Mind,” “The Conquest of Death,” “Immortal 
Youth,” “The Secret of Opulence,” “The Source of Health and 
Beauty.” 

The price of the set is ẹ1. 

Address C. M. CHENEY, 15328 Corcoran St., Washington. D.C. 


FRANCIS SCHLATTER THE HEALER. 


We now offer for sale the life of this remarkable man. It 


Send at once, as this offer | contains 200 pages, an excellent picture of him, and other illus- 


Price, 50 cents. Address International Scientific 
Association, Sea Breeze, Fla. 
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